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EDITORIAL NOTES 


e 
AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education’of the Association of 
American Colleges is the agency through which colleges and universities, 
directly or indirectly related to Christian churches, and schools or de- 
partments of religion in other colleges and universities may unite for 
their common interests to give emphasis to the fundamental place of 
religion in education, especially at the college level, in: (a) the formu- 
lation of a Christian philosophy of life, (b) the development of Christian 
character in the individual and (c) the establishment of a Christian 
social order. 

In the expanded program the Commission is pointing out and stress- 
ing, in all suitable ways, the place the church-related college or uni- 
versity holds in American education, as well as the importance of having 
such institutions free from control of the state. It is the purpose of the 
Commission to encourage as far as possible cooperation and coordination 
within the group of colleges and universities fostering religion in educa- 
tion. The Commission shall provide an effective and continuous program 
of publicity setting forth clearly the philosophy and principles underly- 
ing Christian education and stating adequately the obligations of the 
college and university to, and its claims upon, the church, its youth, 
and the public. 

A common cause requires a common program. Therefore the Com- 
mission maintains the closest cooperation with the various church edu- 
cational organizations, specifically with the College Department of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and the College Department of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. The Commission sponsors 
regional and state meetings and maintains a national office in charge of an 
Executive Secretary. 

The Commission has the following standing divisional committees: 

1. Conferences and Programs—Hunrter B. BiakeLy, Chairman 
2. Publications—VINCENT J. FLYNN, Chairman 

3. Public Relations—LeEverinc Tyson, Chairman 

4. Research—Epwarp A. Firzpatrick, Chairman 


The annual meeting of The Commission on Christian Higher Education, 
in cooperation with the Association of American Colleges, will be held 
at The Commodore, New York City, January 10 to 14, 1949. 


e 
IN THIS ISSUE 


It is with pleasure that we present in this issue Dr. Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette’s study, “The Christian College and University: Why and What 
Is It?” Dr. Latourette gave this as the commencement address at Wake 
Forest College on May 31, 1948. He has given permission to the editor 
of COLLEGE AND CHuRCH to use this article in this issue. We wish to 
take this opportunity to express our appreciation to Dr. Latourette, Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY: 
WHY AND WHAT IS IT? 


Dr. KENNETH ScoTr LatoureTTE, Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History, Yale University 


Why are there Christian colleges and universities? How have they 
come to be? What should be their characteristics? Is there a place for 
them? It is time that these questions were asked and answered. 

Many colleges which were originally Christian foundations seem ashamed 
of the word Christian. They prefer to be known as “liberal arts col- 
leges,” or as “independent colleges,” or as colleges and universities “on 
private foundation.” Many colleges and universities on Christian founda- 
tion tend to become more and more secular, “conformed to this world.” 
The recent war brought a conviction that a new day would follow that 
struggle and that colleges and universities should prepare for it by re- 
thinking their programs and reorganizing their curriculums. Some of the 
most notable of the resulting new plans pay almost no attention to Chris- 
tianity or, when they do include it, disguise it under the general name of 
religion. To be sure, in numbers of both state and “private” institutions 
added emphasis is given to religion as a subject of study and many new 
Cepartments and chairs of religion have been created. 

There is a growing feeling that religion should be accorded a larger 
place. Yet usually it is assumed that this can be accomplished by special- 
ized courses in the field of religion. The impression is given that religion 
should enter into the purview of education and that, like art, literature, 
physics, chemistry, biology, history, psychology, economics, and sociology, 
some knowledge of it should be part of the equipment of a cultivated 
man or woman. Often philosophy and religion are joined in one depart- 
ment and courses in religion are offered by men whose primary training 
kas been in philosophy. The approach is frequently purely humanistic, 
as though religion, like other aspects of culture, is the creation of man. 
Religion, too, is presumably to be taught “objectively,” in such fashion 
that the personal convictions of the instructor are to be hidden, especially 
if these convictions are favorable to Christianity. The approach is to 
be “‘scientific.” 

All of this is quite understandable. We are set in an age in which the 
emphasis is upon science, the scientific approach, and the achievements 
of science. Ours is, too, an era when secularism is stressed, to the neglect 
of religion. This latter may be no more marked than in earlier ages, 
but to those of us who are deeply committed to the Christian faith sec- 
ularism appears to be more prominent than during some previous eras. 
Humanism, too, is strong. Its lineage goes back to the Renaissance and, 
with interruptions, to Greece. In advocating college and university train- 
ing the stress has been upon the fashion in which higher education en- 
riches personality and increases earning power. 

To be sure, on formal occasions we speak of the purpose of the college 
and university as being training for service to the community, the state, 
and the world. Nor is all of this mere verbiage. Fortunately many 
students come with the dream of being of use to their generation. Yet 
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a majority, probably a large majority, of students go to college because 
it is the conventional road to what is commonly deemed success. A col- 
lege course will enhance their earning power. It will also insure them a 
place in the upper social strata. If they take a liberal arts course it may 
be from intellectual curiosity, but they will also have as an objective 
what they term “the development of their personality.” And how often 
have we teachers had an undergraduate give this as one of the chief aims 
cf a college course! This development, we are assured by student after 
student, will be obtained by contacts with fellow students, by participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, and, so the more serious minded will 
tell us, from the non-technical subjects of the curriculum. The liberal 
arts college recognizes these purposes, accepts them, and frames its pro- 
gram to accomplish them. Through its curriculum it seeks to give its 
students a broad understanding of the heritage of our civilization, to 
assist them to enter into an appreciation of its various aspects, to enable 
them to be intelligently at home in the world in which we live, and in 
our more progressive institutions to help them to think through a work- 
ing “philosophy of life.” By its counseling procedures the liberal arts 
college endeavors to guide the students to successful “adjustments” and 
to assist them in choosing an occupation or profession in which they will 
be happy. 

Also understandable is the way in which so large a proportion of higher 
education has come to be in colleges and universities which were founded 
by churches and which still maintain a church connection, some tenu- 
ously, some more closely. The ideal of primary education for all, his- 
torically largely of Christian origin, could be attained only through the 
state. This was partly because the churches did not have the financial 
resources to accomplish it. It was also partly because the multiplicity of 
denominations and the divisions among them prevented joint planning 
and action. Even had they possessed the financial means te give elementary 
education to all the oncoming generation, the churches would not have 
agreed on the cooperation which would be necessary if the entire popula- 
tien was to be covered and covered without competition. 

The Roman Catholic Church seeks through its parochial schools to pro- 
vide education for its children, but it does not completely cover its con- 
siituency. A few Protestant denominations, notably the Missouri Luth- 
erans, have parochial schools, but are even less successful than are Roman 
Catholics in enrolling all of their children. The churches remained longer 
in secondary education. Indeed, to a limited degree they are still in it. 
This is because the state was slow to go into the field of secondary school 
education and the churches saw the need and attempted to meet it. How- 
ever, when the state undertook to fill the gap, its far greater resources 
enabled it to provide much better equipment than that offered by most 
church institutions and one by one the majority of the church schools 
were closed or were incorporated into the state system. Some of the 
church schools, usually called academies, remain, but the trend is against 
them. The state has been still slower in providing higher education. 
Even now it does not do so for all who wish to go on to college and uni- 
versity. Again with its greater reservoir of funds, the state has partly 
crowded out the church-related colleges. At present, with the throngs 
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cf youth seeking to go on to colleges and universities. the institutions on 
Christian foundation, as well as those which are not, are crowded be- 
yond capacity. The colleges and universities which bear the name of 
Christian have the opportunity to think through their purpose and func- 
tion and to make advances toward their realization. 

What, then, should be the ideal of a Christian college and university 
if the designation is to be justified? What does it mean for an institution 
of higher learning to be Christian? Are Christianity and higher educa- 
tion compatible? What is Christian higher education? Is it possible? 
Can. we hope in the world of today and tomorrow to maintain institutions 
which deserve both the name Christian and college or university? 

It must be obvious that if a college or university is to continue to 
bear the designation “Christian” it must seek to deserve that title. It 
should also be clear that if it is really to seek to deserve that title it must 
make the Christian faith central in every phase of its life. It must ever 
remember that Christ demands all or nothing. It is a fundamental con- 
viction of the Christian faith that Christianity is not 4 way of life, one 
among many of equal or approximately equal validity, but is life itself. 
Christ is /he way, the truth, and the life. The Christian faith declares 
that the eternal God, the Creator and Sustainer of the entire vast universe, 
made man in his own image and designed man for fellowship with Him- 
self, Planted in man’s nature is the command to love God. This love 
is in response to God’s love. So closely intertwined with the love for 
God as to be inseparable from it is love for one’s neighbor, for if God 
loyes us and we respond to that love we must love those whom God 
loves, namely, our fellows. Yet man has not fulfilled the law written in 
his nature. Indeed, he has revolted against it. In consequence, suffer- 
ing, frustration, and tragedy mark the life of individuals and of the hu- 
man, race, But God, knowing from the beginning that this would be and 
refusing to be defeated, has become incarnate, In Jesus of Nazareth He 
became flesh, revealed by word, deed, and character what human life 
should be and could be, and submitted Himself to humiliating death in- 
flicted by man’s sin, In the incarnation, and in the life and death of 
Jesus of Nazareth, God, far from suffering defeat, triumphed. He raised 
Jesus from the dead, Those who believe in Christ, those who repent, 
through faith accept what God has done for them in Christ, and commit 
themselves to God through Christ, become fresh creations and enter into 
eternal life, the life which God wishes all men to share. This is possible 
not through any worth of man but through the love of God which none 
of us deserves, which, indeed, all of us have forfeited. Through this un- 
merited love of God, God's grace, those who accept that grace freely 
offered in Christ enter the Kingdom of God, the realm where God's will 
is done. They grow in their love of God and in active, self-giving love 
to those about them, They are the salt of the earth and the light of 
the world. Through them movement after movement has been begun 
through which many of the age-long ills of man have been combatted and 
through which a larger, richer life has been opened to man. Through them 
measures to curb war have been taken, relief for sufferers from war has 
been administered, never so widely and extensively as in our own day, 
disease has been fought, the sick have been healed, schools for the training 
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ot physicians and nurses have been founded, programs for the promotion 
of public health have been inaugurated, languages have been reduced to 
writing (more, indeed, than by all other agencies combined), systems 
of schools have been begun, human slavery has been attacked and in many 
places abolished, art, music, and literature have been enriched, and, above 
all, the poor have had the Good News preached to them. If this Gospel 
is true and if these effects have followed from it, all education if it is to 
be education at its best, must be centered about it and must seek to in- 
corporate it in the life of each successive generation. 

The Christian faith is not incompatible with higher education. In- 
deed, again and again it has inspired it. One of the significant common- 
places of history is the contribution of Christianity in the creation of uni- 
versities. Most of the first institutions to bear the name of university, 
those which arose in Western Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, were brought into being by the Church. In the majority theology 
was the central study. It seems to have been this centrality given to 
Christian theology which has been at least in part responsible for the ad- 
vance of man’s knowledge and mastery of the physical universe which so 
characterizes Western civilization, the historic Christendom. Theology 
instilled in the European mind a belief in an orderly universe which is 
created and sustained by One Who loves men so much that He gave 
His son for their redemption. Man, therefore, can live confidently in that 
world and can seek to understand it and to utilize its resources. 

Christianity gave rise to the oldest universities of the New World, whether 
in Spanish or in British America. It is significant that to this day most 
of the universities in the United States which lead in research, in pushing 
the frontiers of knowledge further into the hitherto unknown, go back 
to Christian foundations. For all who know the history of higher educa- 
tion in America the names of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, and the University of California and their stand in the academic 
world are sufficient evidence of this fact. The process of secularization 
may have carried them far from their original Christian purpose, but it 
was that purpose which brought them into being and most of them in 
their programs still give some recognition of their origin. 

So, too, the leading universities of the British Isles are on ecclesiastical 
foundations. Although also in part secularized, they still pay honor to 
their Christian paternity. In the past and present centuries Christian 
missions have brought into existence scores of colleges and universities 
in Japan, China, the Philippines, India, the Near East, and Africa. Some- 
times a church as an institution has stood athwart the advance of knowl- 
edge, but in so doing it has been false to the Christian faith. More fre- 
quently a church, as an instrument of God’s Spirit, that Spirit of truth of 
Whom the promise was given that He would guide the disciples into all 
truth, has been the Inspirer and Creator of means for the advancement 
of knowledge. 

It is no accident that some of the greatest forward steps in higher edu- 
cation in the United States have been the work of college or university 
presidents who were profoundly and devotedly Christian. One remem- 
bers as examples Wayland of Brown, the elder Dwight of Yale, Marsh of 
Vermont, and Angell of Michigan. There is that in the Christian faith 
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which makes for ever fresh and renewed originality and creativity in 
education. 

Not only has the Christian faith inspired much of higher education. 
We must also repeat that without it the highest education is impossible. 
The Christian faith gives to man unequalled dignity. Created in the 
image of God Himself, man may become a child of God and enjoy eternal 
and growing fellowship with Him. The highest education, therefore, 
must center on man’s growth in the knowledge and love of God. Since 
God is the creator and the sustainer of the universe, those who have begun 
to enter their heritage as heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ can 
venture boldly and trustingly into the reverent and progressive exploration 
of that world, its history and its amazing and multiform richness. The 
knowledge pursued and revealed through all our manifold branches of 
science is but a logical corollary of the Christian’s quest. As the Christian 
faith has inspired the creation of some of mankind’s greatest music, paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, and literature, so in Christian higher educa- 
tion men can be led into an understanding and appreciation of these as- 
pects of man’s creative activity and can even enter into them creatively. 
“All things are yours, . . . whether things present or things to come; all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” Unless all this study 
and this knowledge are in a setting in which they contribute to a grow- 
ing knowledge of God in Christ the highest education is not present. 

What, then, is Christian higher education? What shall a Christian 
college or university set as its goal? What shall be the program of a 
Christian college or university? 

Higher education is the capstone of the process of formal education. 
In the best sense of that word, education should continue throughout 
life. Indeed, for the Christian education must continue throughout eter- 
nity, for since eternal life is to know God and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent, that knowledge, while it can be entered upon here and now, is pre- 
sumably always to expand with ever deepening adoration and love. Yet 
education in its institutional form ceases with gfaduation from college 
and professional school. In the university, and to some extent in the 
college, research is carried on. Here it is that the borders of human 
knowledge are pushed ever further. 

The curriculum of the Christian college or university as printed need 
not differ substantially from that of a sister institution which is not pro- 
fessedly Christian. There is no specifically Christian physics or chemistry 
as distinguished from physics or chemistry in general. Nor are any of 
the languages either Christian or non-Christian. Such subjects as philos- 
ophy, psychology, history, sociology, and anthropology can be taught in 
such fashion as to be either anti-Christian or pro-Christian, as, indeed, can 
most subjects, but clearly a Christian college will give them a place on 
its curriculum—as will colleges which do not call themselves Christian. 
So, too, the Christian university can have professional schools and can 
carry on untrammeled research. 

The difference between a Christian college or university and one which 
does not aspire to be Christian is not primarily in subject matter or in the 
outline of the curriculum, but in purpose and atmosphere. The dis- 
tinctive purpose of a Christian college or university is the growth of 
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Christian character. To this every feature of its life is to be directed, 
the curriculum and all extra-curricular activities. The Christian college 
or university is a community bound together by a common faith in 
Christ and seeking to prepare its members to serve their day and genera- 
tion according to the will of God and in the spirit of Christ. This it does 
through exposing its students to the accumulated wisdom and intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual riches of the ages, through intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual discipline, through the quality of all phases of its 
life, and through common worship. It seeks the attainment of this pur- 
pose both by its program and by the less tangible but even more import- 
ant temper and atmosphere of its entire campus. 


The achievement of a Christian college or university which deserves the 
name is by no means easy. It is beset with many difficulties and dangers. 
On the one hand there are the formalism and the dogmatism which under 
the guise of seeking to preserve the Christian character of the institution 
stifle the Christian spirit by rigid insistence upon verbal conformity to a 
creed, and upon an indoctrination of its students which frowns upon 
freedom of thought and of speech. The Christian need never be afraid 
of truth and the Christian college and university should not only wel- 
come but also encourage courageous thinking and fearless investigation. 
The Christian faith affirms that we are set in a universe which was cre- 
ated and is governed by God, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In that faith Christians can confidently explore that universe 
knowing that fresh and expanding understanding of it can enlarge 
their knowledge of its Creator and Sustainer. “The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out by all those who have pleasure therein.” 

On the other hand is the peril of secularization. The Christian col- 
lege is set in the midst of a world which at best is only partially pene- 
trated by Christ and which is predominantly indifferent or hostile to 
Him. It is from that world that its students come. The ideals of that 
world and its values are largely in contradiction to Christian ideals and 
values. It is in secularized institutions that most of its teachers have had 
their graduate work. Much of current scholarship is pervaded by the kind 
of humanism which ignores God. It is into a world to which Christ is 
alien that the graduates are to go and in which they are to live. It is 
from that world that the institution derives the funds which make its 
existence possible. Any Christian community is subject to the peril of 
being conformed to this world and of ceasing to be really Christian. That 
is true of the churches. It is especially true of colleges and universities. 
The churches are unique institutions which every one expects to be 
Christian. Most colleges and universities are predominantly secular and 
the ones which are not are regarded as queer and inferior. The college 
or university which seeks to be Christian must be different and this re- 
quires vision, courage, and unremitting vigilance and effort. 

What can be done to guard against the secularization of a Christian 
college or university and to maintain and strengthen its Christian char- 
acter and witness? Thought and effort must be directed to every phase 
of the institution’s life. Fundamental is the choice of the members of 
the community who compose the institution—the student body, the 
faculty, the president, and the trustees. 
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The student body is the place where the battle can be the most quickly 
and easily lost, for it changes more rapidly than faculty, president, or 
trustees. Most committeés on admission place chief emphasis upon 
scholarship. They also look for character, but seldom do they ask whether 
this character has a Christian undergirding. The Christian college or 
university must not ignore scholarship. Rather it must prize it. Of 
course it will require good moral character of those whom it admits to its 
student body. But in some fashion it must also insist that the large ma- 
jority of its students be convinced and earnest Christians. This is not 
easy. Most of the students in the colleges and universities of the land, 
even the most secular, have or have had membership in some church. 
Unfortunately such a membership is not a guarantee of earnestness of 
Christian purpose. Alumni naturally wish their children to go to their 
alma mater and not always do the children have the vital faith of their 
parents. They are especially prone to lose it if their parents are prosperous, 
and college graduates are likely to be prosperous. Just as naturally 
fraternities and sororities wish to recruit their ranks from those whom 
they deem socially desirable and their members encourage youths who 
seem to them to meet those requirements to seek matriculation. As a 
college or university gains in fame and reputation, students are attracted 
by the prestige which will accrue to them if they can be enrolled among 
its alumni, and that kind of prestige may be destructive to Christian 
values. A college or university which wishes to deserve the name of 
Christian must seek students who are in active sympathy with its Christian 
purpose and must endeavor to exclude those who are not. Of all the 
standards for admission this is the one which is the most difficult to 
maintain. That is partly because Christian purpose is so hard to ascer- 
tain and measure. Yet the effort must be made and made persistently. 

Also of very great importance is the faculty. If a college or university 
is to be really Christian all of its teaching staff must be intelligently and 
earnestly Christian. They must be Chirstian in faith and in life. They 
must have thought through their Christian faith sufficiently to be able 
to give a reason for it. This is because they are dealing with the ques- 
tioning age. Even though students may be genuinely Christian when 
they come to college, in the process of maturing a large proportion will 
pass through a stage of doubting their inherited beliefs. Their teachers 
must be in a position to help them. If they are to do this they must not 
only have a faith which has become their own through the test of experi- 
ence, but they must also have read sufficiently widely in literature deal- 
ing with Christianity and have thought far enough into the issues raised 
by inquiring students to be able to help those who come to them. Nor 
can this requirement be confined to those offering courses in religion. 
Teachers in every area of the curriculum must be prepared to meet the 
questions of those students who, trusting them because of their com- 
petence in biology, economics, physics, geology, philosophy, psychology, or 
sociology, come to them for counsel in their religious difficulties. The 
Christian teacher, too, if he is at all worthy of that designation, is inter- 
ested in his students as individuals and seeks to have what in the best 
sense of that term is a pastoral relation to them. He thinks of them as 
potential friends who have been entrusted to him by God. This does not 
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mean that the teacher will obtrude his faith either in the classroom or 
in personal relations. If he is really a Christian he will not need to do 
sc. His life will speak more loudly than his words. Yet he must be pre- 
pared to give express witness to his faith at the opportune time, whether 
in the class, in chapel, or in private conference. It should go without say- 
ing that the teacher must be competent in his or her own field of specializa- 
tion. A profession of Christian faith must not be made an excuse for 
slovenly or superficial scholarship. Indeed, the Christian faith requires 
scrupulous honesty, and honesty demands that neither the instructor nor 
the institution which appoints him shall be content with anything short 
of a high quality of performance in classroom and laboratory. 

Teachers who meet these standards are not easily obtained. Most of 
the professional training for college and university teaching is, as we have 
suggested, in institutions which are dominated by a non-theistic humanism 
or an agnosticism which professes to be scientific. Moreover, the exact- 
ing discipline of graduate work and of the kind of research which char- 
acterizes the entire career of a real scholar leaves little time for much 
serious reading in the field of religion. Many of the greatest specialists in 
science or the humanities exhibit colossal ignorance of religion. Some, 
aware of their ignorance, decline to express themselves on religion. Others, 
unfortunately also numerous, are dogmatically voluble on religious sub- 
jects when they are quite ignorant of the best Christian thought. Any 
Christian college administrator knows how difficult it is to obtain a well 
trained specialist for his faculty who is also intelligently Christian. Yet 
time will not wait for him to find one. An instructorship or a profes- 
sorship must be filled by the opening of the fall term and the best person 
available must be appointed, even when the desirable standard cannot be 
met. Once appointed, a teacher cannot easily be dismissed. Academic 
freedom is highly esteemed, and rightly so. It would seem that if a teacher 
became aware of possessing convictions incompatible with the Christian 
purpose of an institution, common decency would be enough to bring a 
resignation. Yet the issue is not always clearly drawn. A departure 
from Christian faith is often accompanied by a blunting of conscience. 
The college’s executive officer, aware of the storm which will be aroused 
and wishing to safeguard liberty of thought and expression, hesitates long 
before dismissing a member of his staff, particularly if that member be 
2 popular teacher. This is especially the case if, as from time to time 
happens, a member of the faculty weakens in the Christian faith after 
being given permanent tenure. 

In many a college and university the key to the situation is the presi- 
dent. If the president is warmly and intelligently Christian and resolute 
in his purpose of maintaining or strengthening the Christian character of 
the institution, and if at the same time he is an able and trusted admin- 
istrator, progress toward the goal is fairly well assured. On the other 
hand, if he is lukewarm, or if he puts endowments, buildings, and academic 
prestige above the Christian character of the institution, or if, while 
earnestly Christian himself, he is lacking in wisdom and does not have the 
confidence of his student body and faculty, ground is fairly certain to 
be lost. 

The trustees are legally the responsible body. They appoint the presi- 
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dent and in theory they also confirm appointments to the faculty and 
approve or reject major programs and policies. In practice they are 
usually fully occupied with their own profession or occupation and can 
give little time to the institution. Yet they are important. The tempta- 
tion is to fill their ranks with successful men of affairs—bankers, lawyers, 
and business executives who will see that the institution is kept on a 
sound financial basis. This becomes their main concern, and they give 
little time or thought to non-budgetary questions but trust these to the 
president. Yet a board of trustees which has the Christian purpose of the 
institution as its primary concern can see that a president is chosen 
who will share this purpose and can encourage and reenforce him in his 
efforts to attain this objective in the institution’s life. 

Along with the composition of the community, which is the college or 
university, in attaining the Christian goal the program of the institution 
is of very great importance. Obviously this must embrace not only the 
curriculum, the formal exercises, and student counseling, but also all 
extra-curricular activities—athletics, student and faculty social organ- 
izations, dramatics, music, publications, and all the other phases of the 
complex, crowded, vigorous life of the campus. On paper, as we have 
said, the curriculum will not necessarily differ much, if at all, from that of 
a college or university which makes no effort to be Christian. It will, of 
course, contain a department which deals with the Christian faith. This 
department will be accorded as much of a place in the students’ pro- 
gram as any other and its teaching staff will be outstanding in its com- 
petence. The Christian college should take the lead in periodically re- 
thinking its curriculum to be sure that it gives the best possible equip- 
ment for life. One such college has recently introduced as a require- 
ment for juniors or seniors a course in which the student is stimulated 
to think through his entire outlook on life. This is a modern equivalent 
of the course, usually called Christian Evidences, which was much in vogue 
in Christian colleges in the last century and which, when well taught, was 
the single most important feature of the curriculum. Adequate counsel- 
ing will be given to aid students to find the will of God in their life work 
and in the many adjustments and decisions of college days. Counselors 
will be skilled in the best techniques of psychology and psychiatry and also 
be wise as guides to a deepening Christian experience. Chapel, whether 
attendance is required or voluntary, will be made central in the daily and 
weekly routine. In it the college or university will come together as a 
worshipping community and no thought or effort will be spared to make 
it the high point of the day and of the week. Extra-curricular life, for 
most students as formative a part of their education as the curriculum, 
must be guided by Christian principles, whether that be in student self- 
government, athletics, the multiform social affairs of the campus, clubs, 
fraternities and sororities, music, dramatics, or student publications. 
Honesty, fair play, simplicity, equal opportunity for all, self-sacrifice, 
landliness will characterize the life of the campus. Obviously this can- 
not be accomplished by rules and regulations, although these may help, 
especially if formulated in cooperation between faculty and students. 


It depends primarily upon the general quality of the community both 
teachers and taught. 
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The importance in our modern world of colleges and universities which 
deserve the name Christian can scarcely be exaggerated. From them can 
come the leadership, both lay and clerical, of which the churches stand in 
need. They can be communities of sane Christian living in a world which 
is predominantly pagan and which seems insanely bent on its own destruc- 
tion. We hear it said again and again, and rightly, that man through 
science has released forces which because of his fear and greed he is using 
more to his hurt than to his healing. Many thoughtful men and women 
sce the world as in the grip of demonic powers which render man im- 
potent to do the good that he would and which impel him to do the 
evil that he would not. From Christian colleges and universities can 
issue a continuous stream of those who are finding release and victory 
through the Gospel. Christian colleges and universities are among the 
very few kinds of communities which Protestants possess in which the 
entire life can be controlled and governed by the spirit of Christ. Nor 
are they living remote from the world, cut off from it, unaware of its 
needs and unable to help it. To them come each year new contingents of 
eager youth from the world about them. If their faculties are awake to 
their duty and privilege they are in continuous touch with the world, 
aware of its currents and often serving on enterprises which bridge the 
seeming gulf between the academic and the non-academic, but sufficiently 
detached to gain perspective. From Christian colleges and universities 
go each year the graduates, inspired by the vision which has been gained 
in their student days and trained to take their share of the burdens of the 
world. Such colleges and universities are at once lighthouses and power 
plants. Their creation and maintenance are as great a contribution as 
Christians and the churches can make to mankind and to God. 
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COLLEGE AND CHURCH 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education is once again sending 
out to its members a copy of COLLEGE AND CHurcH. This is an experi- 
ment. We are anxious to have your opinion of how this particular publi- 
cation can best serve your needs. This issue is concerned with “T he Chris- 
tian College and University: Why and What is it?’ The response that 
you give to this issue and your suggestions will determine our procedure 
concerning future issues. 


